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tragic element in which the author delights, its tone is far more health- 
ful than is that of his other romances. Its plot, however, has the intri- 
cacy which is a prominent fault in all his romances ; and the book 
leaves on the mind of the reader an impression of incompleteness. Its 
scene is laid in Italy, and the first draft of the story was made there, 
though it was written out for the press in England. Its inspiration 
indeed comes wholly from Italy, and some of its most delightful pages 
record the impression produced on the author by the masterpieces of 
ancient and modern art in Rome, and by Italian scenery and life. 
Never obtrusively introduced, these descriptions spring naturally out 
of the narrative, and give to the volumes much of the interest belong- 
ing to a book of travels. Two of the characters are American artists, 
one a sculptor and the other a painter ; and among the descriptive 
passages is an enthusiastic mention of Story's statue of Cleopatra. 

There are only four personages brought prominently into notice ; 
but they have great individuality, and their characters are drawn with 
even more than Mr. Hawthorne's accustomed 'skill. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more finely delineated than the beautiful and sinless life of 
Hilda, while its striking contrast with the dark and guilt-stained career 
of Miriam gives added force to the representation. As is the case in 
his previous romances, Mr. Hawthorne has thrown all his strength into 
the delineation of his women ; but the characters of Kenyon, the specu- 
lative sculptor, and of Donatello, in whom so great a transformation is 
wrought, are both delineated with much power. As a work of the 
imagination, and as a picture of modern Italian life, the book is equally 
deserving of praise ; and its fascination is such, that the reader will 
scarcely close the volumes until he has turned the last page. 



10. — Revolutions in English History. By Robert Vaughan, D. D. 
Vol. I. Revolutions of Race. New York : T>. Appleton & Co. 
1860. 8vo. pp. xv. and 563. 

Dr. Vaughan is favorably known as the author of a " History of 
England under the Stuarts," and of some other historical and educa- 
tional works, which may be regarded as in a measure preparatory to 
the more elaborate production named above. The design of this is 
to present a compend of English history from the earliest times, and 
to exhibit the various causes which have at length resulted in the 
national character and institutions now familiar to us, as well as to 
show what was the immediate effect of every important revolution or 
dynastic change on the condition of the people. The portion now pub- 
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lished is divided into five Books, and brings the narrative down to the 
accession of the house of Tudor in the person of Henry VII. The 
First Book treats of the early inhabitants of Britain, gathering up the 
scattered notices of them in the Greek and Roman writers, and then 
passes to an account of the conquest of the island by the Romans, and 
to an examination of the various effects of the Roman rule on the gov- 
ernment, religion, and social life. The Second Book opens with an 
investigation of the sources of Anglo-Saxon history, and traces the 
fortunes of the Saxons and Danes in England, concluding with a sur- 
vey similar to that which closes the First Book. The first chapter 
of the Third Book presents an account of the Normans and of the 
events connected with the Norman Conquest, and the remaining five 
chapters consider the Conquest in its relations to property, the people, 
the government, the Church, and society. The Fourth Book exhibits 
the influence of the wars of England on English nationality, and de- 
scribes the industrial, intellectual, political, and religious life of England 
from the death of King John to the accession of Henry IV. Of the 
Fifth Book, which is entitled " Lancaster and York," we have only 
two chapters, bearing respectively the fanciful headings of " The Re- 
action " and " The Dawn," and chiefly devoted to the state of religion 
and literature during this transition period. 

From this outline of the first volume of Dr. Vaughan's work it will 
be seen that he occupies a field which has been but little cultivated by 
other English historians, though it is replete with interest and instruc- 
tion. In this view the work must be pronounced a useful publica- 
tion, and we shall look for the remaining volumes with interest. Dr. 
Vaughan does not, indeed, fulfil all the requirements of his subject, 
but on the whole he has accomplished his task in a very satisfactory 
manner. His style is less stately and harmonious than that of Hume, 
Robertson, or Gibbon ; but it is free from conspicuous faults, and is 
often animated and picturesque, — as good as Lord Stanhope's, and 
better than Alison's. His knowledge of English history is less ample 
and exact than that which was stored in the inexhaustible memory 
of Lord Macaulay; but it is based on original research, and is suffi- 
ciently minute for the purposes of such an undertaking as he has pro- 
posed to himself. In philosophical depth and a vigorous grasp of his 
subject he is inferior to Sir James Mackintosh, whose fragment of the 
History of England in Lardner's " Cabinet Cyclopaedia " is the best 
work of the kind with which we are acquainted ; and he has not the 
cold and unbending impartiality of Hallam ; but his views are, with 
some important exceptions, as in the case of the Normans, judicious 
and well considered. In a word, the volume will scarcely entitle the 
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author to a place among the great historians who have adorned English 
literature with a series of works unsurpassed in modern times ; but his 
claims to a high place in the secondary rank will not be disputed. 



11. — Civil Correspondence and Memoranda of Field Marshal Arthur, 
Duke op Wellington, K. G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of 
"Wellington, K G. — Ireland. [From March 30th, 1807, to April 
12th, 1809.] London: John Murray. 1860. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
648. 

The Duke of Wellington, at that time known as Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, held the important position of Chief Secretary for Ireland from 
the accession of the Portland ministry, in 1807, until he was appointed 
to the command of the British army in Portugal, in 1809 ; and the 
whole of the immense mass of correspondence before us was composed 
within that period of two years. It comprises nearly seven hundred 
letters on Irish affairs, or on topics intimately connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Irish government, besides official memoranda and 
letters addressed to Sir Arthur. Much of it is of a very trivial char- 
acter, and without historical interest or value, while some portions 
throw new light on the history and condition of Ireland half a century 
ago, and afford new and striking evidence of the activity, promptitude, 
and general ability which the great Duke displayed in the civil service 
not less than in the management of military affairs. All of the more 
important letters are written with clearness and force, and many of 
them are marked by great political sagacity. At that time the govern- 
ment of Ireland was administered mainly by bribery and corruption, 
and many of these letters have reference to political bargains and to 
promises of preferment in the Church. Indeed, jobbing in Ireland had 
then been reduced to so perfect a system, that scarce anything could 
be done without being made the occasion of a bargain ; and this dirty 
business Sir Arthur apparently managed with as much zeal and effi- 
ciency as did Lord Castlereagh at the time of the Union. His letters 
reveal much that is now forgotten, but which shows the utter degrada- 
tion of political morals in Ireland at that time. Corruption, however, is 
not the only subject in these letters, and we have details respecting the 
state of education, the proposed extension of the Maynooth College, the 
military defences of the island, the question of tithes and kindred mat- 
ters relating to the Established Church, and many other topics. As a 
contribution to English and Irish history the volume must be generally 
recognized as having a high degree of interest ; and it will add to the 
reputation of the Duke of Wellington as a sagacious statesman. 



